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_ Nore From THE EnIToR.—If any defect or imper- 
fection appears in the present number of the Re- 
GISTER, (and it will not altogether have the usual 
arrangement) the editor hopes his patrons will ex- 
_cuse it,—seeing that this number is the ov/y one that 
ever was published without having all its matter 
laid off, or prepared, by himself. He is at present 
absent from home,—partly on business, but chiefly 
for a little relaxation. He expected to have re- 
turned in season to issue it but circumstances 


-have interfered to prevent it. 











The Southern Republics. 


Among the great quéstions to be presented to 
congress at the. ensuing session, that which re- 
ards the acknowledgement of the South Ameri- 
can republics, and especially that of the United 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, will be one of the 
most interesting and important. The opinion of 
.the representatives of the people will materially de- 
pend on the report of the late missionto Buenos 
Ayres, which may be expected to be published at 
an early period of the session. We have reason to 
believe that the report of the commissioners will 
happily support the most favorable impressions 
that the friends of freedom have entertained of the 
present state and probable destiny of this delight- 
ful portion of the earth—shewing us that is is not 
only governed with as much order and steadiness, 
as can be expected in a revoluiionary state, but 
that it has a force in arms amply sufficient to main- 
tain their independence, which its representatives 
in congress have nobly assumed, 


If such impressions are supported, as we pre- 


sume that they will be, the mosi wary politician 
will be at a loss to furnish any good reason, why 
the republic of la Plata should not be accepted as 
a free sovereign state, by the United States. We 
claimed such an acknowledgemeni of the nations 
of Europe when our revolution was probably much 
less advanced than their’s is. Their victory, at 
Maipo, is quite'as important to them as the surren- 
der of Burgoyne was to us—and their armies ap- 
pear to be more numerous and quite as well ap- 
pointed as our’s were. Let us then, do unto them 
tha: which we claimed as a right due to ourselves, 
in similar circumstances—tender to them the right 
hand of fellowship; trusting that her people will 
yet further emulate the example we have set them, 
and in due time establish a constitution based upon 
the unalienable rights of man. 

It is chimerical to hope or expect, that the peo. 
ple of South America can entertain such clear per- 
ceptions of the powers and privileges which they 
derive from the Crearor as our forefathers did. 
The latter had long been accustomed to the busi- 
ness of elections, and were taught to hold rulers 
responsible to them for their concduct—nay, to be. 
lieve that the cutting off of the head of one king, 
and the banishment of another, were things “right 
in themselves.” And as to spiritual matters, they 
had maintained the liberty of conscience, and totai- 
ly rejected the dark and deleterious influence of 
the clergy—judging for themselves and feeling 
themselves accountable only to Gon for their opi- 
tions. But how different has been the case ofthe! 

Vor, XV 9, 





people of the late colonies of Spxin!--every way 
oppressed, and benighted by all the ingemuity ofa 
viperous priesthood—who rather deserved to labor 
in the mines for their falshood, hypocricy and blas- 
phemy, than officiate at the altar, All that the 
kings of Spain and their ghostly co-acjiitors could 
do to depress the mind and body of the people of 
South America, was done—and it is not to be sup- 
posed that they can at once shake off the prejudi- 
ces of centuries, or in a moment, from siaves be- 
cume freemen. A generation must pass away be- 
fore they will be fully gy ‘tay to enjoy, a9 they 
ought, and esteem as as they will, their natural 
rights: But men, wetrust, will not be wanting to 
pilot them in safety to the haven of resi!—that 
happy estate in which the mouth of labor consumes 
the bread it earns. 

We do not apprehend that in the acknowledge. 
ment of the sovereignty of the United Proviuces of 
la Plata, we can justly incur the enmity of any na- 
tion, even of Spain. Spain is evidently unable to 
control the destinies of those provinces—nay, the 
probability is, that they have wrested from her a 
very large part of Peru;—and Chiliis in absolute 
possession. We are very far fram wishing War, 
even with contemptible Spain: but cannot by any 
means mpsinen! , = gyi Oring spoken of as 
likely to provo er to declare it:—nor do we 
believe that the great powers of Europe will take 
umbrage at it—the independence of those provin- 
ces is manifestly the interest of Great Britain, at 
least; and we have no doubt but that she would 
rather herself meet the fate of acontest in arms 
than those countrics should again becore sub- 
ject to Spain. But, indeed, their indepeidence 
is the interest of all the powers of Europe—and 
that they will pursue their interest, cannot be 


doubted. 





Public Opinion. 

Tire following are extracts of letters to the editor from 
two gentlemen who voted for the incorporation of the 
bank of the U.S. and also at present are membens 
of congress. 

“STATE OF NEW YORK, HERKIMER COUNTY, 
“ Vewport, September 24th, 1818. 
«Dean stn,—If ever there;were a periodical work 
worthy of public patronage and above its price, it is 
your Register. It has become doubly interesting 
to me since your independent and honorabie course 


relative to the shameful conduct of the directors of 


the United States bank. I was one of the number 
that voted for the incorporation of that now swind- 
ling monster. I was never very friendly to banks: 
Ihave always considered them caiculated to mo- 
nopolize’ for the few, at the expense of the many. 
But suchhad become the state of the circtlating 
médium, as to threaten ruin to the whole commn- 
nity—some corrective was indispensable, and I did 
believe the chartering ofthe U.S. bank to be the 
only practicable remedy—This, and this only, in- 
duced me to vote for the bank; I could never have 
believed that there were men to be found, (that 
call themselves hosorable) in the community, that 


would unblushingly prostitute to the same vile 


purpose, the very measure which congress saw ii: 
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to adopt in order to remedy a like evil.— There is 
no safetyin giving or granting to a body corporate a 
morvey-making power—it divides the responsibility, 
and they will collectively do, what an individual 
would not dare to assume—Go on, my dear sir, 
‘‘and lash the speculators naked through the land’? 
~~You speak the sentiments of every individual in 
this part of the community,—and the voice ofa free 
and independent man will be heard. There is yet 
Jef. to the people a redeeming spirit, and retribu- 
live justice will eventually overtake those abusers 
of power ” 
‘New Tork, 29th Septersber, 1818. 

‘Dear str,— Vour remarks on the bank of the U. 
S$. have here been read with much pleasure, and 
my principal regret on that subject is, that that in- 
stitution, which has so admirably given to the country 
a circulating medium, could not again pass in review 
as it did when its charter was granted; how often 
have we cause to regret measures pursued from 
the best motives: as to myself 1 voted for the in- 
corporation against my own personal interest; but, 
with others, long since regretted that vote.” 





The following is a part of a letter to the editor from 
a gentleman who has filled a large space in the po- 
litical world—and whose opinion must be highly va- 
heed. : 

“The uninterrupted continuance of my subscrip-. 
tion, and the punctuality of my payments, are the 
best evidence I can give . + of the value I set upon 
your work.—But it is especially due to your ef- 
forts on a subject of infinite importance to the pub. 
lic interests, that I should add my testimony, to 
the many you have received, of approbation of the 
firm and manly tone you have adopted in relation to 
the scandalous abuses committed by very many 
banking institutions. The prodigious increase and 
extent of these corporations have so intimately and 
universally identified them with the private con- 
cerns of individuals, ofall classes, in ali situations, 
in city and in country, and consequently with the 
public welfare; that, in the present condition of the 
United States, I know no topic of equal moment to 
the community; nor any object of more vital tem. 
poral importance than the just and bonorable con- 
duct of the affairs of these companies—This testi- 
mony may be the more satisfactory to you as pro- 
ceeding from the president of a bank, a eountry 
bank,—which, however, has always been adminis- 
tered on principles which you would approve; and 
which, altho’ it went into operation after the sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks generally, 
has never refused, or declined, or evaded the pay- 
ment ofits notes, on demand, to any amount, in 
the best medium current in the state—whose notes 
juve always been at par in the metropolis of the 
state, and through the whole extent of their cir- 
‘cutation—and which, sincethe resumption of spe- 
cie pxyments, has liberally and adequately supplied 
the circulation of a very extensive disirict with 
cin, under the most difficult and discouraging cir- 
cumstances—and which bas not divided more than 
at the rate of 8per cent. per annum—and not al- 
wavs so rouch.”” 

(i p>Many letters like the preceding are received 
every week. It is the voice of the people that bank- 
ing speculations should cease—they are calling for 
a restoration of the “good old times,” when all bank 
notes were inoney, bceause rag shops were not then 
thought of —-anp THEY WILL Have Irso. They will 
support ‘he honest banks with power; and, as with 
a besom of destruction, sweep away the paper- 
mongers. Amen! 





Cox. Stoanr, who signs the following address, one of 
the candidates fur congress, in the state of Ohio, 
has, indeed, our best wishes for his election. 


FROM THE OHIO SPECTATOR. 


To the public. Ina republican form of govern- 
ment, all offices being created for the public bene- 
fit, the people ought to be left to their own free 
and unbiased choice in the selection of their agents. 
ithas ever been my wish to avoid any thing that 
might look like soliciting public favor; and it is 
not without some degree of reluctance, that ¥ ap- 
pear before them on the present occasion: But ré- 
flecting that the unparalleled situation of the nati- 
onal affairs, may have created in the public mind a 
desire to enquire into, and examine critically the 
political opinions of those who are candidates for 
office—and, observing in the Ohio Repository cer- 
tain questions, submitted to the candidates for 
congress in the 6th district, relative to “the opi- 
nions which they entertain on certain political ques- 


tions which at present agitate the public mind,” I 


am induced, in compliance with the request con- 
tained in that publication, to state briefly, what 
my opinions always have been, and now are, on those 
subjects. 

Republican government is fourded on the will of 
the people, and ought at all times to be adminis- 
tered for their benefit, and according to their 
wishes, The election of an officer for a given pe- 
riod, does not authorise him to disregard the will 
of his constituents. The right of the people to in- 
struct their representative, and his obligation to 
obey, (proviced there is good reason to believe the 
insiruction is the opinion of a majority) is the es- 
sence of republicanism—destroy these, and you 
establish an aristocracy. 

All monopolies are at war with the principles of 
the American constitutions. The safety of our li- 
berties depends on the equality of the members of 
the community. The great power which wealth 
gives to banking establishments, together with the 
entire want of all responsibility to the people, ren- 
ders them the most effectual means that could be 
resorted to for the purpose of subverting the prin- 
ciples of our government. The government of the 
United States consists of the grant of cer tain spe- 
cific powers, made by the several states, for the 
purposes set forth in the preamble to the constitu. 
tion, and cannet constituonally exercise any powers 
not expressly cranted by that instrument; because, al? 
other ‘powers are reserved to the states, respectively, 
orto the people.’ ‘The power to create banks, not 
being granted, the law establishing the United 
S.aies’ bank, is UsconstiruTIONAL, and ought to be 
repealed. That which is wrong in principle, cannot 
be made right by precedent. 

The charter of the United States’ bank was ob- 
tained by inducing many members of congress to 
believe that it would effectually establish an unt- 
form circulating médium, and relieve the country 
from the difficulties it labored under in that re- 
spect. Jt has fuiled to produce any of the effects pro- 
mised by its friends, and fulfilled all the predictions of 
tts enemies. 

The notes made payable at its different offices of 
discount and deposite, we are officially informed, 
will not be received at the principal bank. This is 
but one remove from an actual failure, and is an 
imposition that calls loud for correction, The 
opinions I express as a private citizen, will govern 
me in any capacity in which I may be placed. 

JOHN SLOANE. 





Wooster, 14th Sept. 1818. 
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America and Great Britain. 


FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY, OF AUG. 28. 

The article recomroended to otr attention by 4 
Friend, so completely coincides with our own views 
of the cxisting relations!ip between ths country and 
America, that we have adopted the advice of our cor- 
respondent, by inserting the essay from the Scots- 
man, which is given entire, and is recommended to 
the particular «tcention of our readers. It is by 
such plain arguments, divested of ail party feelin g, 
that the people of England must ultimately be con- 
vinced that the improvement of the United States, 
and particularly the westward extension of their 
increasing population, are matters of high interest 
to the civilized nations of the whole world. It is 
there that the prosperity of Europe may find the 
means of strengthening itself by commercial trans- 
actions, and there the unfortunate and disaffected 
will find asylums for ages yet tu come. 





Grounds of dispute between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica; probable consequences of an American war. 


“The rapid increase of their culture and popula- 
tion too, doubling in twenty-five or thirty years, 
must necessarily augment this demand for our 
goods in the same proportion. Circumstanced 
az the two countries are, Luse no figure of speech, 
but speak the simple fact when-I say, not an axe 
falls in the woods of America which does not put 
in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or wheel in 
England.” Afr. Brougham’s speech in the house 
of commons, 16th Jie, 1812. 


The capture of Pensacola, and the execution of 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Ambristie, appear to have 
excited in some minds an unusual degree of irrita- 
tion towards North America. But surely the good 
serise of the people of Britain will not allow itself, 
and especially in a matter of so much importance, 
to be led astray by first impressions. What con- 
cern have they in the disputes between America 
and Spuin respecting the possession of Floridu? It 
cannot possibly be a matter of the least conse- 
quence to amy individual in this empire, whether 
or not Pensacola shail be restored to Ferdinand. 
Even when this subject is enquired into, with refer- 


-ence to the dulance of power, it is impossible to 


come to any other conclusion. No person will ven- 
ture to maintain that the power of Spain was at all 
increased by the possession of Florida, or that it 
would be in the least impsired by its being entirely 
emancipated from her authority. The revenues 
derived from the Floridas have never sufficed to 
pay the expenses of its administration; and Spain 
assuredly is not in a situation to retain that qolony 
and to enable her to awe the United States. Neitber 
would its annexation add any additional prepon- 
derarice to the power of that republic. It would 
affurd some teak wood for her ships, and would 
prevent the harbors of Pensacola and St. Augus- 
tine from becuming the receptacle of hostile priva 
teers in time of war, but that is almost the whole 
extent of the benefit to be derived from its occu- 
pation—Now, really, it appears to be a little too 
much to call on the people of Great Britain to 
interfere in such a cause. Whether a thousand 
square leagues of barren, ininhabited territory sbail 
be taken f. om Spain and added to the United States, 
is a matter about which John Bull need give bim- 


self no uneasiness. If the Americans are deier- | 


mined to take possess'on of Florida, his utmost 
efforts will be unable to prevent them; and if he 
does interfere he will only Lave the mortification 
to behold his menaces disregarded, and the mex- 


sures they were designed to counteract so much 
sooner carried iato effect. 

With regard to the other ground of complaint, 
the execution of Messrs. Arbuthnot aud Ambristie, 
we do not think that the circumstances of the case 
are ag yet sufficiently known to warrant the form- 
ing of any positive opinion respecting it. The 
matter ought certainly to be enquired into; and we 
have no doubt that if the American generals shall 
be found to have acted improperly, they will be 
punisbed by thase to whom they are accountable 
for their conduct. The destruction of the indivi- 
duals in question could not be an object of the 
least importance tothe United States, and it is not 
at all likely that they will incur the odium ¢? at- 
tempting to defend and protect their officers, if 
they have intentionally violated the preat princi- 
ple of international law. But, as we stated upon a 
former occasion, we do not think that there is the 
least probability of this being the case. [t.is impos- 
sible to imagine that 13 or 14 officers, many of 
them of high rank, would voluntarily expose them- 
selves to the risk of being disgraced, or that they 
would basely conspire together, unjustly, to de. 
prive two obscure individuals of their life. That 
the American commanding officer, in ordering the 
sentence of *he court martial to be immediately 
carried into effect, acted with an unnecessary and 
useless degree of severity, is, we think, abundantly 
obvious. The legality of the sentence, however, 
is the only thing with which we have to do; for if 
the evidence laid before the court martial was 
such as to warrant the sentence of death, the com- 
manding officer had an undoubted right to or. 
der it to be executed. We do not theréfore think 
that this case, any more than that regarding the 
occupation of Pensacola, ought to be aliowed to 
disturb the friendly relations subsisting between 
the two countries. It is unquestionable that we 
have armgblt to be mace acquainted with all the 
proceedings relative to the condemnation of Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrisue, and that if it shall be 
found that they Lave been unjustly dealt with, we 
ought to demand the punishment of ihe guilty. 
But before calling out for a war of revenge, let ‘1s 
wait till this poiut shall have been satisfactorily 
established, and till it be seen whether the Ameri- 
can government are themselves disposed to grant 
redress, After satisfactory information siiall have 
been obtained on these subjects, there will be abun- 
dant time to consider what ulterior steps should 
be taken. 


Nothing seems more unaccountable than the 
strong inclination manifested in various q'tar(ers to 
inyolve this country ina war with America. Ifex- 
perience could teach us wisdom, we mighit now, we 
should think, be pretty generally aware of the ru- 
inous nature of such contests. Americy is, of all 
other nations, the one whose friendship ought to be 
most assiduously cultivated, and whose enmity is 
most to be dreaded by Great Britain. It is in her 
power to injure us in the most vital manner. ‘The 
extreme distress into which the manufactures of 
this country were thrown by the Amerizan non- 
intercourse acts, sufficiently show how much we 
are interested in preserving an unrestricted inier- 
gourse with our transatlantic brethren. Instead 
of being a source of jealousy and vexsation to the 
politicians of Great Britain, the rapid progress of 
the Americans in the accumulation of capital and 
population ought to be hailed by them wth su. 
preme satisfaciion. They ought: aot only to 





rejoice in the fact of a powerful nation, speaking 


‘their language, and organized according to the 
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most liberal and tolerant principles, being founded 
in another hemisphere—but they ought to know 
and to admit that the prosperity of Great Britain 
is inumately connected with the prosperity of the 
United States. | : 


The physical circumstances in which the latter 
are placed, the boundless extent of their fertile 
and unoccupied lands, will, for a long period, cause 
the raising of raw produce to be the most profita- 
ble department of industry in which American 
skill and capital can be employed. Now the re. 
verse of all this is the case in this country. It is 
impossible for us to raise raw produce at so cheap 
a rate as the Americans—while, on the other hand, 
ouy command of capital, the excellence of our ma- 


- chinery, the skill and perseverance of our artizans, 


and the facilities with which supplies of coal are 
procured, naturally give usa decided advantage 
over them in the arts of manufacturing. While, 
therefore, an unrestricted intercourse is allowed to 


' be carried on between the two countries, it will 


daily become more reciprocally advantageous and 
more. indispensably necessary to each other. And 
hence the interests of Amevica are the same with 
our interests. Whatever increases her strength, 
and enables her to develope her gigantic powers, 
and to accelerate the march of civilization and of 
refinement, over the deserts by which she is en- 
compassed, must, in the end, contribute to the ad- 
vantsge of this country. It is an accurate and 
profound remark of the Frenchman, Garnier, that 
the progress of civilization in Russia, and the rapid 
improvement ofthat empire, have contributed in a 
very considerable degree to increase the power of 
England. But what are the benefits we have de- 
rived from the improvement of Russia, compared 
with those we have derived from our intercourse 
with America? The U. States isnow become the 
most important market for the disposai of the sta- 
pie manufactures of this country. It isa market 


which is daily and hourly increasing, and which, if 


not violently interfered with, will continue to in- 
crease for centuries to come. 


What then could be more unwise than rashly to 
embark this country in a contest with North Ame- 
rica? Are our manufactures in a situation to en- 
counter a repetition of the non-interconrse aci? Is 
the demand for their produce so very great, that 
the cessation of the American demand—a demand 
amounting to 12 or 14 millions per annum—would 
not be experienced? Are we prepared to give a 
fresh stimulus to the erection of cotton and wool- 
en faciories in the United States? We should think 
not. And we apprehend, that when the people of 
Britain have reflected on this one consequence of an 
American war, they will pause a little before they 
engage in il. 

But it is not for these reasons alone, that a con- 
test with America ought, if possible, to be avoided. 
The enormous expense thai must attend the carry- 
ing on of hostile operations at so great a distance 
from home, would, in any circumstances, but es- 
pecially at present, when our revenue is altogether 
inadequate to defray the charges of our peace és 
tablisment, deserve the most serious consideration. 
Unless the people of this country are longing for 
the restoration of the income tax, they wil careful- 
ly abstain from entering into a war with America. 
They may rest assured, that the one wili infallibly 


Jead to the other; and they had better not be over 


tanguine in their expectations of getting quit of 
that oppressive burden after the contest shali have 
been put an end to. : 





an 


A war with the United States, it should always 
be recollected, is a war in which we have every 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. We may, it is 
true, harass their trade, and signalise our valour 
and our love of science «nd the arts, by burning 
their sea port towns and their libraries, and by 
defacing and pulling down some of their public 
buildings. But to think of making any permanent 
impression on America, is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. The American citizens are all soldiers, ac- 
customed from their infancy to the use offire-arms, 
and are known to be the best marksmen in the 
world. Although, therefore, the disciplined ar- 
mies of Europe might triumph over such opponents, 
in a general engagement, they are sure to be cut 
offin detail. The circumstance of the country be- 
ing overrun with woods, and many other natural 
capabilities of defence which it possesses, would 
enable a much less numerous, and worse trained 
militia, than that of the United States, successfully 
to defend it against the most powerful foreign in- 
vasion. 

Nothing, therefore, but disaster and disgrace can 
rationally be expected from a war with America. 
But even if our efforis were to be crowned with suc- 
cess, it would be-considered as a little more than a 
triumph over ourselves. What is advantageous for 
the people of America must, as we have already 
shown, redound more or less to the advantage of 
this country. We are deeply interested in their 
prosperity; and instead of absurdly attempting to 
irritate and disgust, it should be our object to endea- 
vor to secure their affection and esteem. 








Transylvania University. 

The trustees of the Transylvania university have 
the satisfaction to inform the public, that the next 
session will commence on the first Monday in No- 
vember ensuing, with very enlarged means of ex- 
tending the useiulness of the institution. 

In addition to the former buildings, appertaining 
to the university, a very large and commodious edi- 
fice has just been finished, in the most substantial 
and comfortable manner, which contains, besides a 
chapel and the necessary apartments for the exer- 
cises and lectures, thirty airy warm and well light- 
ed rooms. The space, and united conveniences 
which these houses afford, have enabled the trustees 
to establish a refectory, which will be opened 
for the accommodation of the students, at the be- 
ginning of the next session. One hundred students 
may thus be provided with board and lodging with- 
in the walls of the university, and excellent board 
and Jodging may be procured in the town, in pri- 
vate families, to be approved by the faculty, forany 
greater number of the students that may apply 
for admission in the university. The refectory 
and lodging rooms will be under the immediate 
direction of a steward, and will be governed by such 
rules as shall have been adopted by the trustees 
and the faculty, to ensure good discipline, regula- 
rity and the maintenance of order. The object of 
pecuniary advantage to the university not having 
entered into the views of the trustees, but the re- 
fectory being established solely for the accommo- 
dation of students, the expenses to which it may 
sive rise, will be justly apportioned among them, 
and such of the professors and tutors as may reside 
with them. The students are to furnish their own 
lodging rooms, comformable to the practice at other 
colleges, and, where two or more occupy the same 
room, the expense ef furniture will be equally di- 
vided between them. 
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The high reputation of the president and of the 
professors and instructors, whom the trustees have 
engaped and have made arrangements to engage, 
they are persuaded, entitles the faculty to the great- 
est confidence. The wants and the wishes of the 
community require, that the university shall be 

laced in a condition ‘to afford as good education as 
is given at other colleges in the U. States; and 
thus to enable parents ‘and guardians to avoid the 
heavy expense, and the long and distant separation 
from their children and wards, incident to remote 
institutions. To satisfy, in this respect, the just 
hopes of the public has been the constant and ear- 
nest aim of the trustees, and they will be greatly 
disappointed if their sanguiae expectations, from 
the arrangements which have been made, should 
not be realized. The philosophical apparatus, be- 
longing to the university, already considerable, is 
intended to be shortly increased: and the trustees 
confidently hope that the munificence of the legis- 
lature of Kentucky, whose guardian care has so 
often been extended to the university, will enable 
them to make large additions to the small but 
choice collection of books which now constitutes 
the library, a: well as to supply any further means, 
Suggested by experience, of improving and expand- 
ing the useful capacities of the institution. 

The system of study and instruction which the 
trustees have adopted, has been formed after the 
best models in the U. States, and with the view to 
the substitution of a solid, useful and comprehen- 
sive scheme of education, to that superficial plan 
which is too often followed. Accordingly, the stu- 
dents are divided into four classes, comprising a 
total period of four years study, and assigning one 
year’s continuance in each of the classes. To ob. 
tain admission into the first or freshman class the 
applicant must have a good knowledge of Latin and 
Greek grammar—of Virgil—The select orations of 
Cicero—Sallust—Greek testament Collectanae 
Greca Minora—Clark’s or Mair’s introduction to 
the making of Latin—be able to translate English 
into Latin—understand common arithmetic---have 
studied ancient and modern geography—and must 
possess a good moral character. But any student 
who is found, on examination, by the faculty, to be 
duly qualified for cither of the higher classes, will 
be allowed to enter such higher class by paying, un- 
less he comes from another college, (in which case 
the requisition will not be made) the tuition fees 


not exceed $175, the college year. It will be some- 
what greater to those who board in private houses. 
The price of tuition in the classes is $40. per an- 
hum, and $30 inthe grammar school. Bond and 
surety, resident in Lexington, as is customary Im 
other colleges, will be required of parents and 
guardians for the regular payment of college char- 
ges; or, attheir option, in lieu ofsuch bond and 
surety, $50, in advance, $50 on the first day of 
January, and $50 on the first day of April, may be 
paid for those students who live in commons, tobe 
accounted for by the university; and one third of 
the tuition money in advance, one third on thre first 
day of January, and the remaining third on the first 
of April, for those students who board out of the 
university, 

Lexington is-situated in a high, dry and gently 
waving plain, extending many miles around it, the 
basis of which is a mass of Limestone. It is dis- 
tant from any large stream of water, and there are 
no local causes of disease in ornear it. The coun- 
try around about it is one of the most fertile in the 
U. States, furnishing chesply, in great abundance, 
provisions ofali kinds. No place is better suppli- 
ed with pure and excellent water. It is perfectly free 
from any endemical disease, and no other town in 
the United States is believed to exceed it in health- 
fulness. The buildings of the university are erect- 
ed on one of the most elevated and eligible posi- 
tions in the town. z.! 
The trustees cannot conclude this notice, with- 
out respectfully expressing an anxious hope, that 
the enlightened public will contribute, by liberal 
patronage, to enable the Transylvania university 
to send forth accomplished young men, of finished 
and comprehensive education, forming useful orna- 
ments of society, and able and intelligent servants 
of the state. 

By order of the board of trustees, 

ROBERT WICKLIFE, Chairman. 
Lexington, (Kentucky) August, 1316. 








General Post-Office. 


Ia 1790, there were oniy 75 post-offices in tlre 
United States, and the amount received for postage 
was not more than 37,935 dol!s. In 1800, number 
of post-offices, 903; amount of postage, 230,804. 
In 1815, number of post-offices 3000; amount oi 
postage, $1,043,065. In 1817, number of post- 


of the previous class or classes. For the accommo- | offices, 3459—and probably by the first of January, 


dation of those who may not be prepared to enter 


1819, the number wiil be 4000. From 1795 to 1816, 


either of the classes, a’grammar school, under the] the yearly transportation of the mails had increased 
immediate direction of the professor of languages, | from 843,608, to 7,569,224 miles; and the miles of 
isand will remain attached to the university, at post road from 1789 to 1816, had been increased 
which all thebranches are taught which are neces- | from 1875 to 51,600. Nor is this all, the increased 
sary to prepare the student to enter the freshman |celerity of transportation—the mail being carried 
class. The students of the grammar school will}in one day, a distance which formerly required a 
also be, as others are, allowed the benefit of the week; and arriving at and departing from places, 


commons hall. 


twice, thrice, six, twelve ind even twenty-four 


As there may be persons who have not, and may | times, where it formerly arrived and departed but 
not be able to acquire, a knowledge of the dead once—greatly enhances the value of this public 
languages, but who may nevertheless be desirous of | accommodation. A few years since the mail was 
attending the lectures, provision is made that any | scarcely known as an accommodation off the towns 
such persons may be aliowed to attend them accor-| on the sea board; a person residing in another state 
dingly, as irregular students: but they cannot ob-|had no means of correspondence with his friends, 
tain the testimonials of thorough education which} but by the uncertain and unfrequent mode of pri- 
are conferred only upon those who have passed|vate conveyance. Now there is scarcely a town, 


through the prescribed course of study. 


however retired, whose inhabitants cannot converse 


The trustees believe they may safely state, that, | with the inhabitants of the most remote and dis- 
exclusive of clothing and pocket money, respect: | tant places of the union, with the same facility as 
ing which the prudence of judicious parents and | with those of an adjoining town, through the me- 
guardians will make the proper suggestions, the| dium of the post-ollice 





whole expense ofthose who live. in commons will 


The business transacted at the general post-office; 
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governor of the state of Ohio at the commence. 


. bree days, (all the other business of the court 
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is of a magnitude of which few people have any 
tolerable idea. Not only are accounts kept with 
every postmaster and contractor, not only is every 
bill transmitted with a single letter examined anv. 
compered with the account of letters—not only is 
every item of 6, 12, 18 and 25 cents, carefully en- 
tered and cast, at the general post-office—but a 
multitude of other business, all complaints, repre- 
sentations and misrepresentations are carefully at- 
tended to, The great business of the general post- 
office is managed with the regularity of the ma- 
chinery of a clock; und we may add, it is so 
managed as to meet the approbation of the public 
generally. The salaries of its officers, 3000 dol- 
Jars to the postmaster general, 1700 and 1600 to 
his two assistants, Messrs. Bradiey and Pease, and 
1660 to the principal clerk, Dr. Bradley, are scarce- 
Jy eufficient for the support of their families in the 
city of Washington. Whatever may have been 
said by some few snarling cavillers, respecting 
the mismanagement of the general post-office, the 
whoie nation must admit, that it is well managed. 
The experience and talents of its principal of. 
ficers, Me'gs, Bradley and Pease, better fit them 
for these oflices than any other men in the United 
States. 

The post master general, Reruns J. Mries, jun. 
is son of the patriot of that name who has many 
years been the faitbfnl egent of the United States, 
among the Creek Indians. Mr. Meigs, jun. was 


ment of the Jate war. ‘To his patriotism it was 
owing that the citizens of the staie so readily and 
unanimously volunteered to defend their country 
in that war: he was every where with the troops 
and every where incited them to duty. He is ana. 
tive of Connecticut, and now lives at Washington, 
on his salary, in a style of republican simplicity not 
superior to that of many farmers in New England: 
indeed his mocerate compensation would admit of 
no other style, For his great, arduous and inces- 
sant labors, the congress should grant him some. 
thing more than a living, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the salary is the same it was when not 
a tenth, of the present business was performed. 
New Hamp. Pat. 
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Lord Selkirk. 


FROM THE BUFFALO JOURNAL, SEPT. 29, 

The assizes for the Western District of Upper 
Canada were held on Monday the 7th inst. at Sand- 
wich, before Powell,chief justice of the king’s bench 
of the province, and were adjourned on the Monday 
following, without making any disposition whatever 
of the important controversies between lord Sel. 
kirk and the British North West company. The 
expected trial of his lordship and the principal 
actors in this quarrel, or rather civil war, some of 
whom had been charged with murder, had excited 
a lively mterest in the province, which called to 
the court a very large assemblage of people. On 
Monday of court, a bill of indictment against lord 
Selkirk and others, for resistance ta legal process, 
at Fort William, was laid before the grand jury, 
but rejected by them. Another bill for a conspira- 
cy to mmjure or cdlestroy the trade of the North West 
company, was afterwards presented them, on which 
they were occupied three days in hearing evidence, 
a considerable part of which was documentary, and 
the whole confused and intricate. On this bill, 
the grand jury would not, or at least did not, come 
to any determination. The judge waited two or 








ae 
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having been finished,) afier the testimony before 
the grand jury had closed, for them to come to & 
decision, and then, after consultisg the attorney 
general, adjourned the court. Both parties, (for 
it appears to bave become wholly a party question) 
are much dissatisfied with the result, and both 
complain of partiality and corruption. Lord Sel- 
kirk, we learn, accused the attorney general, and 
the prosecutor and witnesses, in open court, of cor- 
rupt and oppressive designs, to which the attorney 
general recriminated, by charging the grand jury 
with partiality, andother malconduct. ‘The contro- 
versy was so warm that the court with difficulty 
preserved order by silenciag them both. The 
friends of bis lordsbip are disposed to charge the 
chief justice with furthering the designs of the 
North West company, and intimate that the court 
was suddenly adjourned to prevent a formal rejec- 
tion of the bill of indictment by the grand jury, 
and to preclude the opportunity of presenting 
bills against Mr. M’Gillivray and other servants of 
the company. Tle other sice, on the contrary, 
charged his lordship with practising improperly 
with the grand jury during their sitting, and inti 
mated that something jittlef different from cirect 
bribery was used to prevent a fair investigation of 
the charges- 








John Stackhouse, 
THE ESQUIMAUXK INDIAN. 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLER, Marx, 1818. 


Such is the baptismal appellation given to this 
Indian on his conversion to the Uhristian faith.— 
During his stay in England he was tanght the Eng- 
lish language, in which he has made a very tolera- 
ble proficiency, and bis hand writing is legible.— 
In his person he is well made, his complexion a 
copper color, and he is about five feet six inches in 
height: he is robust and very active. His canoe, 
which is now on board tbe Isabella, sent out to ex- 
plore the arctic regions, is the same in which he 
was found at sea. It is fifteen feet long, and en- 
tirely formed from the skin of the sea calf; it is 
sea proof. Each end is pointed, like those boats 
that ply on the Thames, and which are called fun- 
nies; but the upper part is open like the deck of a 
little sloop. In the midst is an opening in which 
he seats himself, which comes up to his ‘ins; then, 
by means of a belt made of the intestines of the 
whale, he fastens round his body the skins that are 
placed round this opening; and the upper part of 
his body is so well wrapped up in furs, that only 
his hands and face are exposed to the water. In 
this position,’ with one single pacdle, he manauvres 
his canoe either in advance or retreat, with the 
most surprising swifiness, and far superior to that 
of any four-oared cutter; but what 1s the most 
astonishing of all his manauvres, he can give 
ta his vessel all the properties of a diving 
machine, and shelter himself, like an ce ll 
in the most stormy weather: he lays it entirely on 
one side, and is totally plunged under the water, 
while his canoe, still following the same direction, 
has its keel turned upwards: he then goes on the 
other side and places himself as before: what ren- 
ders this movement the more extraordinary is, 
that during all this time he never lets go his pad- 
die. He has shown these mancuvres on the river 
to the astonishment of a crowd of spectators. 
When he throws his dart he never misses his 21m, 
and he throws along lance to a considerable dis- 
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Grand Canal. 


Onondago, C M. F) Sept. 9—-The canal com- 
menced by the state of New York, is to extend 
from lake Erie to the wide waters of the Hudson. 
The distance in adirect line exceeds 300 miles; on 
the route pursued it will be about 358 miles; its 
width to be 40 feet wide at the surface of the wa. 
ter, and 28 at the bottom. The water to be 4 feet 
deep. The whole space will be divided into a 
number of levels, each carried as far as the face of 
the country will admit, and connected with the 
next succeeding level by oneor more locks. The 
jocks are to be ninety feet long, and twelve feet 
wide. Boats, properly constructed, carrying 100 
tons, may then pass the locks and pass€ach other 
on the canal. There is to be a tow path on one 
side of the canal, for ene or more horses to draw 
the boats. The usual rate of loaded boats is about 
two and a half miles per hour; passage boats some- 
times go as fast as four miles per hour. As each 
section of the canal, between any two locks, will 
be level, there will be no current in the water ex- 
cep: so much as to supply lockege water for the 
next descending locks. 

The body of the canal is to be excavated in the 
earth; but when streams of water and gulleys inter- 
vene, which cannot be passed on the surface of the 
earth, without bending tbe canal too far out-of its 
course to go round their heads, the earth must be 
raised, by embankments, to the proper level, of suf- 
ficient width for the canal to pass on them, with 
their sides of such a slope as to prevent their slid- 
ing or carving off. Tburough these embankments 
must be made culverts, or passages for the water, 
from the upper tide, under the canal, to prevent 
its ponding there, and endangering the embank- 
ment. When the streams are lurge, aqueduct 
bridges will be necessary. 

We will now proceed to examine the route sur- 
veyed for the canal. It commences in the Buffalo 
creek, on the level of lake Erie, from whence it pas- 
ses along the bank of the Niagara river 15 miles, to 
the Tonawanta creek. Here a dam across the 
creek, four feet high, raising the water to the level 
of lake Erie,would also produce a level surface of wa- 
ter in the creek for 11 miles up its channel, which, 
with a tow path on one side, would be the canal 
for that distance. Here it leaves the Tonawanta, 
and turuing to the north, crosses the ridge which 
forms the Niagara fuils—this is passed by a deep 
cutting of about 25 feet. Here the canal falls, by 
eight locks, 65 feet to the level of Gennesee river. 
On this level it continues to that river, where a dam 
of 10 feet will raise the river to its level, and the 
boats on the canal may pass across without an aque- 
duct. About tbree or four miles east of Gennesee 
river, after passing about 70 miles on one level, 
the canal falls 49 feet, by six locks, and then pro- 
ceeds on one level about 16 miles,to the valley of 
Mud creek, down which it descends, by successive 
locks, till it falls into the Seneca river, opposite 
Montezuma. On the east side of the Seneca, it 
again rises by three locks, and passes the sum- 
mit in Camillus, in Onondago county, where it 
again descends by one lock to the level of the plaiu 
south of Saliva. Here it again rises, by three locks, 
to the Rome level. Oa which it passes, about 60 
miles, to Utica. Below this it follows the valley of 
the Mohawk, keeping between the river and hill, 
locking down, as the face of the land requires, to 
the Hudson river. 
ws Lake Erie is 564.85 feet higher than the Hud- 
son river at Albany, and 1424 feet higher than the 
k6ng level between Sulina and Utica. 


— 


The fall from Buffalo to Seneca river, ‘s 194 feet, 
with 25 locks; the rise from there to the summit to » 
Camillus, is 27 feei, with 4 locks: the fail to. the 
Salina plain, is 10 feet, with 1 lock; rise to the 
Rome level, 28 fect, with S tocks; fall to Schoharie, 
and which level may be carried to the hill above 
Albany,129.85 feet, with 15 locks; fall to the level 
of the river, 285.50 feet, with 50 locks; total risa 
and fall 675 10 feet, 78 locks. 

Should the canal end in a bason on the hill west 
of Albany, and be connected with the river by an 
inclined plane, as is common in Burope, wherea 
great descent occurs in a short distance, the total 
rise and fall would be reduced to 391 feet, and the 
locks to 48. 

The distance from Buffalo to Seneca river, is 163 
miles 24 chains.—From Seneca river to Utica, the 
part now in rapid course of execution, is about 93 
miles. From thereto Albany, 97 miles 27 cliainse= 
making in the whole 353 miles 974 chains. 
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Internal Improvement. 
FROM THE (COLUMBIA) SOUTH CAROLINA GAZETTE. 


Address Of A. Blanding, esq. to a meeting at Cam- 
den, on the 15th ulitmo. on the subject of internal 
improvement. 

There is no state in the union whose waters are 
so well calculated to convey all its produce toits 
own commercial capital ss South Carolina. All its 
streams rise in its interior or in North Carolina, 
and passing entirely through the state, discharge 
themselves at points already connected, or capable 
of being connected with Charleston, by inland 
communication, and these st#eams are so numerous 
and run so uniformly within short diffances of each 
other, that more thantwo thirds of the market 
crops Of the state are raised within five miles of a 
stream capable of being made navigable; while the 
other third is mostly raised within ten mites of 
such stream, I wish to impress the conviction of 
these facts on the minds of those who hear me; for 
on this conviction will in some measure depend the 
zeal which will be felt for the improvement of our 
inland navigation. And surely when these facts 
are generally understoud, there will be wanted no 
other stimulus to exertion in this important under- 
taking; for with these advantages presented to our 
view, who will still dare to recommend a continu- 
ance in our old practice of conveying, by land car- 
riage, crops to markets at a distance of one or two 
hundred miles, which crops, it is evident, can be 
conveyec in less thas one day, fromthe remotest 
point of their production, to the place where they 
can be received in boats; who wili dare to tell the 
inhabitants of the upper couniry, your wasyon shalt 
be your only mode of transportation of those crops 
which are raised on the very bank of a navigable 
stream, which pours its waters into the very mar- 
kct they are seeking. Yet he who is not disposed 
to put forth the whole resources of the state m re- 
moving the obstructions which now choak up our 
rivers, holds this very language. 

I shall attempt to shew these facts. 

ist. That allthe rivers of the state are capable 
of being made navigable at an expense Clearly with- 
in the means of the state. 

2d. That they are capable of being connected by’ 
inland communication with Charleston, our cowi- 
mercial capital. 

3d. That when made navigable, nearly all tie 
produce of the state may be conveyed ty market 
with the expense of less than ten miles land car- 
iTiage, from the spot where it is raised, and two 
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thivds of it by a land carriage of less than five 
miles, 

ist. Are the resources of the state adequate to 
make navigable all our rivers? with the exception 
of the Wateree, above Graves’ shoals, eight miles 
from Camden, Broad and Saluda rivers, above Co- 
lumbia, and their tributary streams, above those 
points, and the head waters of the Savannah, eve- 
ryriver in the state is free from natural obsiruc- 
tions. Theré is nothing to be removed but the 
logs which have falien inte them, and there re: 
maining’ have impeded the navigation, or raised 
bars of sand, which have done so. Can any one 
doubt that all these artificial obstructions will yield 
to the use of means within the reach of the state; 
aed that the current may be restored to its former 
uninterrupted gentle course? But the excepted 
streams are more difficult: and to these more par- 
ticular enquiries must be directed. 

What are the obstacles to the navigation of the 
Wateree at and above the first falls? At Graves’ 
shoals there is a fall of eight feet in two hundred 
yards: at Loves, 21 feet m 1600 yards; at Jones’ 7 
feet; at Pickets 7 feet: and when these arc sur 
mounted, a borat reaches Rocky Mount,40 miles 
aboye Camden. Here there is an ascent of 90 feet 
in three miles: and above, at Landsford, 18 feet in 
less than one mile; all these difficulties being over- 
come, the navigation is extended to the North Ca- 
rolina line; whence boats may ascend to Morgan- 
town, the nearest navigable point in the southern 
section of the union to the western states. 

The Broad and Saludarivers are blocked up by 
falls below their junction at Columbia. Saluda, for 
40 miles above has shoals, none of which have a fali 
of more than a4 feei, generally much less. And 
when these are surmounted, boats may pass to the 
lower part of Greenville district, ninety or one 
hundred miles above Columbia. Broad river has 
fewer obstructions than the two last, and its navi- 
gable waters extend some distance into North Ca- 
rolina, and approach near to the western waters. 

Already, Pendleton district feels the happy in- 
fluence of the navigable streams that feed the Sa 
vannah; and this influence is capable of being still 
farther extended, 

It may be difficult to calculate what it may cost 
to do all these rivers require. And while these es. 
timates are making by the valuable officer that fills 
the department of civil engineer, it would not be 
well to make anunder estimate, which may cause 
disappointment, when the true results are known. 
But without pretension to great accuracy, enough 
may be said to prove my position, If the following 
statement is too low, additional time only wiil be 
required to produce the same result. 

The usuai estimate ofa lock, rising ten feet, is 
$5,000. And it may be supposed, that on an ave- 
rage an equal sum may be required to excavate the 
canal which leads to it. 

Then, on the Wateree, there may be required— 


At Graves’ 1 lock - - - . - $10,000 
At Loves’ 2 do. - . - - . 20,000 
A. Jones’ 1 do. - - - . - 10,000 


At Pickeis’ 1 do. - . 10,000 
At Rocky Mount, 9 do. - - + +» 90,000 
At Landsford, 2do. - - - - 20,000 
At Columbia, below the junction of the Broad 

and Saluda rivers, 3 locks” - . e¢ 30,000 
On Saluda, 8 locks - - $0,000 
Mn Broad river, 6 do, : - - - 60,000 
For the tributary s'reams of Savannah - 50,000 


Canal appropriations. 

To the Winyaw and Wando Canal - - 40,000 

An equa! sum to be appropriated for Edisto 
and Ashley Sek EO eee 





600,000 


annual appropriation of $100,000 would in 6 years 
give to the internal navigation of this state all the 
facilities of which it is susceptible, and $90,000 
have already been appropriated. 

Is this within the ordinury means of the state? 
Who can doubt it, when it is recollected that the 


equalled this sum, and will no doubt exceed it the 
next year, when all its branches will be in opera- 
tion? How can such profits be better expended? 


ofour streams, that they are all capable of being 
connected by inland communication with Charles- 
ton? Already the waters of the Santee, Wateree, 
Congaree, Broad and Saluda, are connected with 
that point by the Santee canai; the Winyaw and 
Wando canal, now in actual progress, when com- 
pleted, will receive boats from all these streams, 
and those which navigate the Waccamaw, Big Pe- 
dee, Little Pedee, Biack Creek, Lynches Creek, 
Black river, and Samput. The Edisto now commu- 
nicates with Charleston, by an inland passage but 
little exposed. ‘The contemplated canal from that 
river to the Ashley will make the communication. 
Cirect and safe. The Savannah, and the streams 
easi of it, have an inland passage to Charleston be- 
tween the islands and the main, and already a 
steam boat plies between them. Thus, while most 
of the states in the union labor under this disad- 
vantage, that their streams take a course which di. 
verts their agricultural products from their owa to 
other markets, and renders a resort to extensive 
canals and expensive turnpikes necessary to coun- 
teract this unfavorable course of trade, South Caro. 
lina finds nature aiding her in every corner of the 
state, and only requires small exertions to connect 
the whole of her own and apart of the agriculture 
of her sister states with her own commerce. An 
union, which if duly promoted and protected, must 
be attended with the happiest results. Indeed it 
is all that is necessary to give toa state all the 
commerciai and agricultural advantages which its 
soil and industry is susceptible of. 

od. Are two-thirds ofall the market products 
of the state raised within five miles, and most of 
the other third within ten miles ofa navigable 
siream? It will be recollected that in most parts of 
the state, fert.lity is only to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of our water courses. Our great agricul- 
tural interests are there seated. In some parts of 
the state it is otherwise, but the exceptions are li- 
mited. It will be also recollected, that our streams 
run nearly parallel to each other from the moun- 
tains to near the seaboard, as they approach it, all 
bending towards ihe same point. That traversing 
the country ina line with the ocean, you meet navi- 
gable streams at every thirty miles, and generally 
much nearer. ‘Lhe result of these facts cannot be 
misiaken. But that there may be no doubt left on 
the subject, permit me to present a nearer view of 
it. Let me descend to an examination of each par- 
ticular district. It may have the effect of reconcil- 
ing all to the expense ofan improvement, in which 
all will feel an immediate interest, 

Beanfort has Savannah viver and the seaboard on 


For the tributary streams of Broad river ~ 50,00U}two sides, and is pierced by several navigable 





For all the rivers below the falls - ° 


109,000 | streams and juiets im the centre. 


40,000 


Thus I think it may be fairly calculated that an. 


profits of the bank of the state, the last year, nearly 


2d. Is it true that such are the courses and extent. 
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Colleton has the Edisto through its whole length, 
and Combahee on its south wést. 

Charleston—with the Ashley, Cooper, Wando and 
Santee, passing in every direction through and 
around it, and covered on one side by the sea ahd 
its numerour inlets, has all the facilities of com- 
munication that water can give. 

Georgetown, with Winyaw bay in its centre, is di- 
vided into small sections by Sampit, Black river, 
Black Mingo, Pedee, and Waccamaw, which pour 
their waters into this bay—and it is washed on its 
eastern side by the ocean, and on the south side by 
the Santee. 

Wiitiamsburgh is bounded onthe north east by 
Peedee and Lynche’s creek, and on the south by 
Sancee, andis divided into two equal parts by 
Black river. ° 

Murion is composed of the two points of land, 
which are formed by Little Pedee on the east, Big 
Pedee in the middle, and Lynche’s creek, each 
on the south west. 

Horry has the ocean, Waccamaw, and Little Pe- 
dee, washing two of its sides and its centre. 

Marlborough has Pedee the whole length of its 
western jimi. 

Darlington is washed by the Pedee the whole of 
its western, and by Lynche’s creek the whole ofits 
eastern boundary, and Black creek passes entirely 
through: it. 

Chesterfield has Lynche’s creek on the west, Pe- 
dee ou the east, and Black creek extends up to its 
southern line, 

Sumer is almost encircled by the Wateree, the 
Santee and Lynche’s creek, and Black River, pene- 
trates iis south eastern section. 

Kershaw, Lynche’s creek washes its whole ‘eas- 
tern side, and the Wateree passes through its wes- 
tern part in its greatest length. 

Lancaster, has the Catawba on its whole western 
boundary, and its eastern limb touches the naviga 
ble waters of Lynche’s creek. 

Richlandhas three sides covered by the Wateree, 
Congaree and Broad rivers. 

Fairfield, Chester and York, are each bounded 
on the west by Broad river, and on the east by the 
Catawba. 

Orangeburgh has the Santee and Congaree on its 
north east line, and Edisto passes through its wes- 
tern side. 

Lexington has the Congaree and Broad river for 
its boundary, and Saluda passes through its nor- 
thern limit. 

Newberry. The Saluda washes its western and 
Broad river its eastern side. 

Union and Spartanburg, are both bounded on 
the east by Broad river, and they have the Pacolet, 
the Tyger, and Enoree, passing through them. 

Laurens has Saluda river bounding its whole ex- 
tent on the south west, and Enoree on the north 
east. 

Pendleton. Savannah and Tugoloo are its south 
western boundary, and the Keowee reaches near 
the centre of this district. 


Greenville. This district partakes less of the ad” 
vantages of inland navigation than any district of 
the state, but itis believed that Saluda has naviga- 
ble waters above its southern boundary. 


Barnwell has the Savannah on its whole south 
west side, whilst Edisto passes on its east. 

Edgefield. The navigation of Edisto may be ex- 
tended tothe southern line of this district, and it 
has Saluda on its north east, and Savannah on its 
south west. 





Abbeville is washed its whole length by. the Sa- 
vannah onits south west, and Saluda onits north: 
east. | 


of the state are-from 25 to 40 miles square, and 
that generilly their longest lines are on our riverg,. 
it will not be doubted, that my posiiucot: 1s proved. 


And I may here add, that scarcely the product of 
an acre of land in the state, need io depend on land: 


carriage for twenty miles of its transporiation to 
market. 

And how have all these advantages of nature 
been improved? I regret that I am compelled to’ 
Say, that less has been done with us, thanin any 
Staie inthe union. We have followed with tardy 
Steps, the progress of our neighbors. We see 
North Carolina tracing turnpikes from the moun- 
tains towards the sea board, to entice to her com. 
mercial towns the very products which are raised 
on the banks of our rivers, now left in a state too 
obstructed, to convey those products to markets, 
situated at their mouths. We see the towns of 
Georgia, taking the whole produce of the western 
Parts of our state, which grow on the margin of the 
Saluda, a stream that leads direct into our capital, 
while we have scarcely made an exertion to re. 
move the rocks which close it to our navigation. 
Are we regardless of the facts, and indifferent to 
the commercial prosperity of the state, which car 
be supported only by giving it a due share in the 
agricultural products of our soil? Then let us, at 
least, look’ to the cheap transportation to the con- 
sumer of the necessaries of life. 

But here we see the very bread which feeds our 
inland tawns, transported from the banks of the 
Catawba, the Saluda, and Broad rivérs, and pass- 
ing in waggons over hilly, rough and almost im. 
passable roads, reach the banks ofthe same rivers 
again, at the extravagant prices which this mode 
of carriage always imposes. Even the cotton, 
which grows on the river low grounds of the upper 
country, finds a market in Charleston, (where the 
waters that fed it empty,) by a land carriage of be- 
tween one and two hundred miles. 

Whence has all this indifference to internal im- 
provements arisen? Why, until the last session of 
the legislature, has nosystematic course been taken 
to improve our inland navigation? I will enumerate 
some ofthe causes. The charters, granted shortly 
after the revolution, have been a serious impedi- 
ment. The Santee, with the Cooper, the Edisto. 
with the Ashley, were to be connected by canals, 
to be constructed by companies—This was correct; 
one company has succeeded, «nd the state ougit to 
aid the other to success. But the Wateree and 
Catawba, the Broad and Saluda, where the natural 
currents alone were to be cleared, were covered by 
charters, without limit, as to the time of comple- 
tion. These companies, for thirty years, have done 
nothing but prevent others from removing the very 
obstructions, which it was the end of their being 
to have removed. Happy for the state these char. 
ters are now surrendered. 

In those parts of the state where companies were 
thought umecessary, other causes of delay have 
operated. ‘T'hese streams not being wholly ob- 
structed, the inducement to render them safe, and 
always accessible, became less strong. That they 
might be used at all seem to satisfy our indolence. 
What attempts were made, were without adequate 
meuns, or concert or system. Thus we have seen 
considerable money expended on the upper part 
of a stream, by one set ef commissioners, while the 
lower part retained al! its logs and sand bars. The 


Thus, when it is recollected, that the districts: 
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experience gained on one river was not transferred 
to another, and the same want of knowledge, which 
attended the first, characterised each succeeding 
effort. Considerable expenditure, attended by no 
practical good, at length led to the opinion that the 
difficulties of our navigation were insurmountable. 

It may be thought useless to name those causes 
of failure, since the legislature of the last year has 
remedied them by the adoption ofa system, wita a 
proper direction, and considerable funds. They 
are called to your attention, to shew that the causes 
of past failure are attributable, not to the imprac- 
ticability of the thing, but to the. former plans of 
operation—to shew that the leading embarrass- 
ments in the way of an inland navigation, as exten- 
Sive as our streams, are now removed. 

But still there are difficulties. Some arise from 
the imperfection incident to every new system, 
which experience will present to future legislatures 
to correct. Others are of a nature to find @ cor- 
rective only in the public spirit of our citizens, 
There is a vast difference between the progress of 
that public undertaking, which meets with the 
zealous encouragement of the community, and that 
which has to encounter ‘its indifference, almost as 
fatal as its opposition. And it will be found that 
there are circumstances, which render this in our 
state, at the present time, most.strikiegly true. 
The money necessary to commence the work, aud 
the intelligence to direct it, have been provided by 
the legislature of the last year. But the profits of 
agriculture are so great, that labor is hardly to be 
procured at any price. The civil engineer must 
appeal to the public spirit of the planters on our 
rivers, rather than their interest, to obtain laborers. 
To them he must look for auch of the neeessary 
information, which unaided individual exertion can 
with difficulty obtain. In fact, on the zealous co- 
operation of our citizens, the speedy success of the 
plan depends. Whether the work shall drag on 
with tardy progress, until the belief is again raised, 
that all attempts are vain, or whether it shall pro- 
ceed with that celerity, which will inspire confi- 
dence of its ultimate and rapid completion, is to 
be determined, in a great measure, by the public 
spirit which shall be engaged in its favor. It-has 
been the object of this address, to present the mo- 
tives which shall engage this public spirit, this 
zealous co-operation. And now let me call your 
attention to that river, where your exertions are 
wanted. Although no provision is made for this 
river, beyond the unexpended appropriations of 
1805, amounting to $1600, and so much of the 
general funds as may we required for completing a 
survey of it, yet those may be usefully employed, 
until the next meeting of the legislature, in ascer- 
taining the nature and extent of the obstructions to 
be removed. This once ascertained, and reported 
by the civil engineer, and the fact being establish- 
ed, that Jabor can be obtained, there is no doubt 
that the next legislature will direct the necessary 
funds to be applied here. ‘To enable that officer 
to make the necessary examination, and complete 
a full report by December, your aid is absolutely 
necessary. I suggest the following plan. Let a 
committee be appointed, who shall correspond with 
the engineer—shall point out the means of effect- 
ing a full survey of the river in October and No- 
vember—shall ascertain the amount of labor, that 
may be depended on, the next season, and the prac- 
ticability of making contracts with planters to clear 
the river in their immediate neighborhood; and of 
cutting across the neck at the raft, and thereby 


— 


navigation of the Wateree: and finally, who shall 
answer any demand the civil engineer shall make 
on their intelligence and public spirit. Let a peti- 
tion be prepared to he presented with this report 
to the legislature, soliciting the directing of ade- 
quate funds to this river, and place it in the hands 
of a representation who understand the interest of 
this part of the country, and can present it with its 
full force. 

I call your attention but to one other subject, 
This river is believed to possess depth of wat-r and 
expanse of stream sufficient for steam boat naviga- 
tion. Should this be found to be the case, 1 need 
not name its advantages. I will only observe that 
it acts like magic in every country where its influ. 
ence is felt. In a commercial point of view, it 
almost annihilates space by bringing the farm and 
the store house almost in contiguity. The possi- 
bility that it may succeed on this river, ought to 
stimulate the enquiry as to its practicability. To 
ascertain this fact, it will be well to make it the 
interest of those, who attempt the enquiry, to pur- 
sue it with zeal. A company formed for that pur- 
pose, having in view, in the first place, the practi- 
cability of the plan, and ultimately its completion, 
if practicable should be immediately formed. Its 
success will no doubt be promoted by dividing 
the stock between Camden, Stateburg and Ciharles- 
ton, 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND &c, 
A London paper says the business of the con- 
gress of allied sovereigns, at their September meet- 
ing, will include the affair between Spain and the 
United States. The London editors ought to 
know that America does not want the aid of fo- 


reign sovereigns in the adjustment of disputes with 
Spain. 

















avoiding that most formidable impediment to the 


The queen of England, by the very latest ac- 
counts at New York, was said, according to the 
court bulletins, to bein bad health. His majesty 
was not mad but entertained “erroneous views of 


things.” 


Al commission has lately been in session in Eng~ 
land, to devise means to prevent the forgery of bank 
notes. 

Gas tubes, to the amount of 65 miles in length, 
are fixing in London, for the conveyance of gas to 
light the city; though but a very small part of that 
metropolis is yet lighted. 

Onions, of moderate size, have sold this season 
in the London market, at two pence a piece!—The 
dry weather having been unfavorable to their 
growth. 

Cast iron churches are now recommended by Eng- 
lish writers, as preferable to those of stone, in point 
of cheapness and elegance. 

Corn market, August 31.—Wheat, English, new 
80 to 90s: do, old 76 to 82s; do. foreign, 76 to 86; 
fine flour 70 to 75s per quarter. 

Stocks Sept. 1.—Consols 78 1-2 3-4 1-3; 3 per 
cent. red. 74 1-4, 1-8, 74; omnium, dis. 5, 5-8 7-8. 

French funds, Aug. 27—Five per cent. 69f. 3c. 
bank stock 1617f 50c. 

Increasing depravity—|n the year 1813, there 
were 123 boys, of 17 and under, confined in New- 
gate prison, London;—247 in 1816—and 556 in 
1817. 

FRANCE. 

A publie procession had taken place at Paris, on 
account of the long continued drought, and solemn 
prayers for rain have been offered up—[but it was 
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feared they would not be answered until—the moon 
‘changed. | | 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Austrian and Portuguese ambassadors had 
a long conferrence with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, after which they proceeded to the Eng- 
lish ambassadors, where another conferrence was 
held. It was thought these interviews related to 
the question of Monte Video, and that Austria had 
proposed to mediate. 

GERMANY. 

The population of Germany, including all the 
confederated states of that empire, is estimated at 
30.088,803 souls 

The emperor Francis is said to be greatly attach- 
ed to his daughter Maria Louisa, but policy re- 
quires emperors to elevate themselves above the 
common vulgar affections of humanity. 

PRUSSIA. 

The king of Prussia has refused the long promis- 
ed free constitution to bis devoted subjects—not 
wishing to trouble them with ascertaining how 
much of either ‘axes or blood it may be convenient 
for therm to minister unto his ambition or caprices. 

SWEDEN. 

A Stockholm article of the 7th of Aug. says 
— ‘The ratification of the treaty of commerce be- 
tween this court and that of the United States has 
been received.” 

_ - EAST INDIES. 

Accounts have been received in London from 
Ceylon, via. Madras, stating that “general Brown- 
ing, commander of the British forces in Ceylon, 
with the whole of his staff, was surrounded in a 
mud fort in the interior, by the Candians, and all 
communication cut off. A detachment of the 83d 
regiment had been cut to pieces. H. M. ship Min- 
den had arrived at Madras from Ceylon, to take on 
board troops for his relief. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

It is in contemplation in Canada, to connect the 
waters of lake Ontario with those of lake Erie, by 
cuttiag a canal from the bead of the twelve mile 
creek to the Chippewa river. Surveys have been 
made, and the plan found to be neither diflicult or 
expensive. 

7 SOUTH AMERICA. 

From the SpanishMain—the Norfolk Herald men- 
tions an arrival there, witb accounts,that on the 8th 
Sept. the Patriots were besieging Cumana, with 
2000 mev. It was calculated that in December 
the inusdations in that country will have subsided 
sufficiently for the field operations to commence. 
The royalists were said to be sufficiently supplied 
‘with provisions and military stores, but both scarce 
with the patriots, 








CHRONICLE. 

Cadwallader D. Colden, esq. the present mayor of 
the city of New York, is named by a correspondent 
of the Baltimore Patriot, as the probable successor 
of Mr. Crowninshield, as secretary of the navy. 

The heads of depurtments are all at their stations 
in Washington, except of the navy department— 
vacated. 

The frigate Congress, as stated by the Norfolk 
Beacon, is fitting out at the navy yard, Gosport, 
for a two year’s cruise in the East India seas. She 
is to be commandad by capt. John D. Henley, and 
one of the objects of her cruise is stated to be that 
of naval exercise aud improvemént. 

The great caual, in the state of New York, at pre- 
sent employs 5000 men and 2600 cattle. 


Fire —A most destructive fire happened in Balti+ 
more on Thursday the 22d inst. It was discovered: 
in one end of the old tobacco inspection warehouse 
on Philpot and Queen streets, Felis Point. Owing 
to avery strong north west wind at the time, the 
conflagration soon increased and spread very ta- 
pidly to the east and south, and in a short period 
the whole warehouse was in flames. Adjoining 
the inspection house, on Queen street, two frame 
dwellings, occupied by Messrs. Jas. Monison and 
Joun Rospinson, were burnt to the ground. On 
Phiipot street, on the north side, there were three 
frame dwellings and a blockmaker’s and ship join-. 
er’s shop burnt to the ground, together with the 
greater part of the furniture and materials in the 
shops. Mr. Steruen Gunry occupied one, and 
Mrs. Davis the other of those dwellings. 

The great heat arising from the burnig houses 
extended the fire to the opposite, or south side of 
Philpot street, and burnt three brick dwelling 
houses, occupied by Messrs. Samurt Kenwarp, Jo- 
sepa CoLteman, and Grorce Waener. ‘hese two 
last are peculiarly unfortunate, as the two shops 
above mentiened, are stated to have belonged to 
them. The loss and damage in furniture, &c. has 
been very considerable, owing to the rapid spread- 
ing of the fiames. The few hogsheads of tobacco 
in the warehouse were saved. Six of the frame and 
two of the brick houses belonged to Wm. ParrTsEn- 
BON, es 


The : is said to have originated from the care- 
lessness of a black man. 
At Saratoga Springs, the great Hotel, called 
“Congress Hall,” was lately consumed by fire. 

The murderer of maj. Birdsall (Hamilton) 1s to be 
executed near Albany, the 6th of next month, and 
his body delivered to the surgeons. 


A society has recently been instituted at Cincin™ 
nati, Ohio, for the collection, preservation, exhibie 
tion and illustration of natural and artificial curios 
sities, particularly those of the western country. 

A letter, written in Ohio, asserts that an oi/ spring: 
has lately been discovered on the banks of Duck 
creek, in that state. It affirms that the spring is 
in the form of a well, three feet in diameter at the 
top, 42 feet in depth, and about seven feet from 
the edge ofthe creek. That the oil boils out con- 
continually, about six barrels a week, and runs 
into the creek, the surface of which is covered with 
the oil three feet in depth, below which the water 
is salt. 

It is said that professor Hare, of William and 
Mary, kas contrived an apparatus for burning tar 
instead of oil, to light cities, manufactories, &c. 
with a great diminution of expense. He has ascer-., 
tained that three pounds of tar, burnt in this ap- 
paratus, will give as much light as two pounds of 
oil or tallow, burnt in the usual manner, and conse- 
quently, calculating on the usual prices of these 
articles, and the entire saving of wicks, which are 
not required for the burning of tar, it appears that 
the same quantity of light may be produced in this 
way at a very reduced cost. 

Clerical Licenses were given to six young men, at 
aa session of the Presbytery in Elizabethtown, 

A Lake Erie steam boat, in entering the harbor 
of Erie, Pa. on the 27th ult. drew under her wheel 
4 boat from a public vessel, which imprudently at- 
tempted to bodtd her forward of her works. It is 
not mentioned that any lives were lost. The steam 
boat, while efforis were making to save the small 





boat and crew, was drifted on the bar, where she 
remained two days. ' 
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is reported that these two gentlemen have made 


the meeting to take place somewhere to the east- 
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new constitution. The old charter of king Charles 
was used for the wad of the last cannon fired; and 
when the bells had ceased ringing their joyful peal, 


Popular Feeling, we are told, was highly wrought, 
at New Haven, at the ceremony of adopting the 


gentlemen has been the subject of various com- 
ment, and has excited considerable interest. 
throughout the union. Commodore Perry conceiving 
that an atonement was necessary for having, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, raised his hand to an offi- 


they tolled a solemn knell for the departed relic of} cer holding a commission under the government, 


royalty. 


The republican ticket in the county of Gloucester, 
‘New Jersey, has succeeded at the late election, 


for the first time in several years. 


The weather, in New Orleans, the past season, 


has been less oppressive than in this part of the 
country. © 
-Frost was observed in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia on the 4th inst. and it was feared that the cot- 
ton crops had suffered by it, 
The mint. A writer inthe Boston Gazette re- 


afforded capt. Heath the satisfaction he reyuired. 

The meeting took place yesterday, on the Jersey 
shore, when com. Perry received the fire of capt. 
Heath, without injury—reserving Ais fire, and re- 
fusing, at the same time, to exercise said right; 
and capt. Heath satisfied at this gallant and mag- 
nanimous. atonement, the parties thus honorably 
terminated this unpleasant difference, which, we. 
trust, will hereafter be buried in oblivion. 

We have received several documents relative to 
the transaction, from which it appears thatcom. Per- 


commends a greater attention to the coinage of} ry has conducted himself in the most honorable man- 


gold, as a very great saving of labor and expense, 
at the mint. 


American dollars and half dollars, it is said by a 


Boston writer, are shipped to India, as well as Spa- 
nisb. 
Thanksgiving in Pennsylvania.—Thursday, the 
19th of next month, is appointed by gov. Findlay as 
a day of Thanksgiving and Prayer throughout that 
State. 
Seneca marble.—It is stated in some of the north- 
ern papers, that a quarry of elegant marble, “beau- 
tifully variegated, of an excellent quality, and 
proof against fire, has lately been discovered on 
the banks of the Seneca lake.” 
' Largemelon. A water-melon was raised this year 
on the farm of Mr. Jacob Miller, about one mile 
from this city, weighing 46 pounds, and measuring 
in Tength four feet eight and an half inches, and 
in circumference three feet two and an halfinches. 
| Lancaster, Pa. paper. 
There is now growing on the farm of Robert Ha- 
milton, ¢sq. in Brandywine Hundred, New-Castle 
county, Delaware, a stalk of corn, measuring as it 
stands, seventeen and a half feet in height. » The 
seed was brought from the West Indies. 
Wilmington paper. 
List of steam-boats trading to New Orleans. 








: tons. tons. 

Vesuvius §90\Vesta 903 
JeEtna 360 iGen. Jackson 142 
Orleans 324 \Cincinnati 157 
Washington 403 \Ohio 364 
Harriet 154 |Louisiannais 102 
‘Buffalo 249 |Napoleon 315 
Kentucky 112/George Madison 158 
Constitution 112/Franklin +. Se 
Gov. Shelby 106 — 
Total number of tons 3642 


- Eagle, lately arrived—Pike, sunk—Jas. Monroe, 
sunk, now repairing. 





Commodore Perry and captain Heath. 
From the Washington City Gazette of Oct. 17. It 


an arrangement to settle their differences by duel; 


ward; a certain naval officer of high rank, now ab- 
sent from the city, is named as 2 second to the for. 
mer. Capt. Heath, who generally resides here, left 
the city a few days ago; and com. Perry, who late- 
ly arrived here from Baltimore, returned in the 
same direction the very next morning. These move- 
ments, and some other circumstances ofa corro- 
borating nature, seem to strengthen the conjecture. 

From the New York National Advocate, of Oct. 


ner in this affsir, and justified the favorable opinion 
entertained of his gallantry and good conduct. 








Debate on National Improvement. 


MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Clay said, that he had been anxious to catch 
the eye of the chairman for a few moments, to re- 
ply to some of the observations which had fallen 
from various gentlemen. He was aware that, in 
doing this, he risked the loss of what was of the ut- 
most value,—the kind favor of the hause,wearied as 
its patience was by this prolonged debate. But when 
he felt what a deep interest the union at large, and 
particularly that quarter of it whence he came, 
had in the decision of the present question, he 
could not omit any opportunity of earnestly arging 
upon the house the propriety of retaining the im- 
portant power which that ques:ion iavolved. It 
will be recollected said Mr. C. that, if unfortunate- 
ly there should be a majority both against the ab- 
stract proposition asserting that power, and against 
its practical execution, the power is gone forever 
—the question is put at rest so long as the consti- 
tution remains as it is: and with respect to any 
amendment, in this particular, he confessed he ut- 
terly despaired. It would be borne in mind, that 
the bill which passed congress on this subject, at 
the last session, had been rejected by the late pre- 
sident of the United States; that at the commence- 
ment of the present session, the president had 
communicated his clear opinion, after every effort 
to come to a different conclusion, that congress 
did not possess the power contended for, and had 
called upon us to take up the subject in the shepe 
of an amendment to the constitution; and,moreover, 
that the predecessor of the present and late presi- 
dents had also intimated his opinion that congress 
did not possess the power. With the great weight 
and authority of the opinions of these distinguish- 
ed men against the power, and with the fact, so- 
lemnly entered upon the reoord, that this house, 
after a deliberate review of the ground taken by it 
at the last session, had decided against the exis- 
tence of it, (if such fatally should be the decision) 
the power, he repeated, was gone—gone forever,un- 
less restored by an amendment of the constitution. 
With regard to the practicability of obtaining such 
an amendment, he thought it altogether out of the 
question. Two different descriptions of persons, 
entertaining sentiments directly cpposed, would 
unite and defeat such an amendment; one embrac- 
ing those who believed that the constitution, fair- 
ly interpreted, already conveys the power, and, the 
other, those who think that congress have not, and 





90..-The unfortunate dispute between the above 


ought not to have if. As a large portion of con-— 
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gress, and probsbly a majority, believed the power 
already to exist, it must be evident, if he were 
right in supposing that any considerable number of 
that majority would vote against an amendment 
which they did not believe necessary, that any at- 
tempt to amend would fail. Considering, as he 
did, the existence of the power as of the first im- 
portance, not merely to the preservation of the 
union of the states, paramount as that considera- 
tion ever should be over all others, but to the 
prosperity of every great interest of the country, 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce, in peace and 


in war, it becomes us, said Mr. C. solemnly and 


deliberately and anxiously to examine the constitu 
tion, and not to surrender it, if fairly to be col- 
lected from a just interpretation of that instru- 
ment. 

With regard to the alarm sought to be created, 
as to the nature of the power, by bringing up the 
old theme of “state rights,” he would observe, that 
if the illustrious persons, just referred to, were 
against us in the construction of the constitution, 
they were on our side as to the harmless and bene- 
ficial character of the power. For it was not to be 
conceived, that each of them would have recom- 
mended an amendment to the constitution, if they 
believed that the possession of such a power, by 
the general government, would be detrimental, 
much less dangerous,to the independence and liber. 
ties of the states. What real ground was there 
for this alarm? Gentlemen had not condescended 
to show how the subversion of the rights of the 
states was to follow from the exercise of the power 
of internal improvements by the general govern- 
ment. We contend for the power to make roads 
and canals to distribute the intelligence, force, and 
productions of the country through all its parts; 
and for such jurisdiction only over them as is ne- 
cessary to their preservation from wanton injury 
and from gradual decay. Suppose such a power }s 
maintained, and in full operation; imagine it to ex- 
tend to every canal made, or proposed io be made, 
and to every post road, how inconsiderable and 
insignificant is the power in a political point of 
view, limited as it is with regard to place and to 
purpose, when contrasted with the great mass of 
powers retained by the state sovereignties! What 
a small substraction from that mass! Even upon 
those roads and canals, the state governments, ac. 
cording to our principles, would still exercise ju- 
risdiction over every possible case arising upon 
them, whether of crime or of contract, or any other 
human transaction, except only what immediately 
affected their existence and preservation. Thus 
defined, thus limited, and stript of all factitious 
causes of alarm, Mr. C. would appeal to the dis- 
passionate candor of gentlemen, to say if the power 
really presented any thing frightful in it? With 
respect to post roads, our adversaries admit the 
right of way in the general governmen:. There 
had been, however, on this question, some instan- 
ces of conflict, which had passed away without any 
serious difficulty. Connecticut, if he had been 
rightly informed, had disputed, at one period, the 
right of passage of the mail on the Sabbath. The 
general government persisted in the exercise of 
the right, and Connecticut herself, and every body 
else, have acquiesced in it, 

The. gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. H. Nelson) 
has contended, Mr. C. continued, that I do not ad- 
here, in the principles of construction which I ap- 
ply to the constitution, to the republican doctrines 
of 1798, of which that gentleman would have us 
believe he is the constant disciple. Let me call 





the attention of the committee to the celebrated 
state paper to which we both refer for our princi- 
ples in this respect—a paper which, although f 
had not seen it for sixteen years, until the gentle-- 
man had the politeness to furnish me with it during 
this debate, made such an impression on my mind, 
that I shall never forget the satisfaction with which 
I first perused it. Ifind that I-had used, with- 
out having been aware of it, when I formerly 
addressed the committee, almost the identical lan- 
guage employed by Mr. Madison in that paper. It 
will be recollected, that I claimed no right to ex- 
ercise any power under the constitution, unless 
such power was expressly granted, or necessary 
and proper to carry into effect some granted power. 
I have not sought to derive the power from the 
clause which authorises: congress to appropriate 
money... I have been contented with endeavorin 
to shew, that according to the doctrines of 1798, 
that according to the most rigid interpretation 
which any one will put upoa the instrument, it is 
expressly given in one case, and fairly deducible 
in others. [Here Mr.C. read sundry passages from 
Mr. Madison’s report to the Virginia legislature, 
in an answer to the resolutions of several states, 
concerning the alien and sedition laws, shewing 
that there were no powers in the general goverr- 
ment but what were granted, and that, whenevera 
power was claimed to be exercised by. it, such 
power must be shewn to be granted, or to be-ne- 
cessary and proper to carry into effect one of the 
specified powers.] It would be remarked, Mr. C. 
said, that Mr. Madison, in his reasoning on. the 
constitution, had not employed the language fashi- 
onable during this debate; he had not said that an 
implied power must be absolutely necessary to car- 
ry into effect the specified power, to which it is 
appurtenant, to enable the general government to 
exercise it. No! Mr. C. said, this was a modern 
interpretation of the constitution. Mr. Madison 
had employed the language,of the instrument itself, 
and had only contended that the implied power 
must be necessary and proper to carry into effect 
the specified power. He had only insisted that 
when congress applied its sound judgment to the 
constitution, in relation to implied powers, it 
should be clearly seen that they were necessary 
and proper to effectuate the specified powers— 
These, said Mr. C. are my_ principles; but they are 
not those of the gentleman from Virginia and hi 
friends on thisoccasion. They contend for a degree 
of necessity absolute and indispensable; that by 
no possibility could the power be otherwise exe- 
cuted. 

That there are two classes of powers in the con- 
stitution, Mr. C. beiieved never to have been con- 
troverted by an American politician. We cannot 
foresee and provide specifically for all contingen- 
cies. Man and his language are both imperfect.— 
Hence, the existence of construction, and of con- 
structive powers. Hencealso the rule that a grant 
of the end is a grant of the means. If you amend 
the constitution a thousand times, the same imper- 
fection of our nature and our language will attend 
our new works. There aretwo dangers to which 
weare exposéd. The one is, that the general go- 
vernment may relapse into the debility which ex- 
isted in the old confederation, and finally dissolve 
from the want of cohesion. The denial to it of 
powers plainly conferred, or clearly necessary and 
proper to execute the conferred powers, may pro- 
duce this effect. And, I think, with great defer- 
ence to the gentleman on the other side, this is the 
danger to which their principles directly tend.— 
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*made on it consistent with the rights of the Union 


‘disclaimer, on the part of Massachusetts, of any 


-1813, thought proper to proclaim to the world, and 
‘that too when the Union was menaced on all sides? 
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The other danger is, that of consolidation by the 
assumption of powers not granted nor incident to 
granted powers, or the assumption of powers which 
‘have been withheld or expressly prohibited. This 
“was the danger of the period of 1798-9. For in- 
stance—that in direct contradiction to a prohibito- 
ry clatse of the constitution, a sedition act was 
passed; and an alien law was also passed, in equal 
violation ofthe spirit, if not of the express provi- 
sions ofthe constitution. It was by such measures 
that the federal party, (if parties might be named) 
throwing off the veil, furnished to their adversaries | 
the most effectual ground ef opposition. If they 
had not passed those acts, he theught it highly 
‘probable that the current of power would have 
‘continued to flow in the same channel; and the 
‘change of parties in 1801, so auspicious to the best 
“interests of this country, as he believed, would ne- 
‘wer have occurred. 

Mr. Clay begged the committee—he entreated 
‘the true friends of the confederated union of these 
states, to examine this doctrine of state rights, and 
‘see to what abusive, ifnot danrerous, consequences 
it may lead, to what extent it had been carried, and 
‘haw it had varied by the same state at different 
times. In alluding to the state of Massachusetts, 


ticularly the honorable chairman of the committee. 
to whom the claim of Massachusetts had been re- 
fered, that he had no intention to create any preju- 
dice against that claim. He hoped that, when the 
subject was taken up, it would be candidly and dis- 
passionately considered,and that a decision would be 


and of the state of Massachusetts. The high cha- 
racter, amiable disposition, and urbanity ofthe gen. 
‘tleman (Mr. Mason, of Massachusetts) to whom he 
had alluded, would, if he had been otherwise inclin- 
ed, prevent him from endeavoring to make impres- 
sions unfavorable to the claim whose justice that gen- 
tleman stands pledged to manifest. But, in the peri- 
od of 1798-9, what was the doctrine promulgated 
by Msssachiusetts? It was, that the states, in their 
sovereign capacities, had no right to examine into 
the constitutionality or expediency of the measures 
of the general government. [Mr.C. here quoted 
several passages from the answer of the state of 
Massachusetts to the Virginia and Kentucky re. 
solutions, concerning the alien and sedition laws, 
to prove his position.) We see here an express 


right to decide on the constitutionality or expedi- 
ency of the acts of the general government. Bat 
what was the doctyine which the same state, in 


She not only claimed, but exercised, the right which 


claimed the right to judge of the propriety of the 
call made,by the general government,for her militia, 
and she refused the militia called for. There was 
so much plausibility in the reasoning employed by 


“state rights,” that, were it not for the unpopula- 
rity of the stand sie took in the late war, or had it 
been in other times and under other circumstances, 
she would very probably have escaped a great p_r- | 
tion of that odium which has most justly fallen to 
her lot. ‘The constitution gives to congress power 
to provide for calling out the militia to execute the 
laws of the tmnion, to suppress insurreciions and to 
repel invasions, and in no other cases. The militia 
was called out by the general government, during 


—s 





the late war, to repel invasion. Massachusetts 


said, as you have no right to the militia but in cer: 
tain contingencies, she was competent to decide 
whether those contingencies had or had not occur- 
red. And, having examined the fuct, what then?— 
She said all was peace and quietness in Massachn- 
setts, no non-execution of the law$—no insurrection 
at home—no invasion from abroad, nor any imme- 
diate danger of invasion. And, in truth, Mr. C. 
said, he believed there was no actual invasion for 
nearly two years after the requisition. Under these 
circumstances, had it not been for the supposed 
motive of her conduct, hé asked if the case which 
Massachusetts made out would not be extremely 
plausible? He hoped it not necessary for him to 
Say, that it was very far from his intention to con- 
vey any thing like approbation of the conduct of 
Massachusetts. No! his doctrine was, that the 
States, as states, have no right to oppose the execu- 
tion of the powers which the general government 
asserts. Any state has undoubtedly the right to 
express its opinion, in the form of resolution or 
otherwise, and to proceed, by constitutional means, 
to redress any real or imaginary grievance; but it 
has no right to withhold its military sid, when cal- 
led upon by the high authorities of the general go- 
vernment, much less to obstruct the executionofa — 
law regularly passed. To suppose the existence of 
such-an alarming right, is to suppose, if not dis- 
union itself, such a state of disorder and confusion, 
as Must inevitably lead to it. 

Mr. C. said, that, greatly as he venerated the 
state which gave him birth, and much as he re- 
snected the judges of its supreme court, several 
of whom were his personal friends, he was obliged 
to think that some of the doctrines which that 
state had recently held concerning state rights, 
were fraught with much danger. Had those doe- 
trines been asserted during the late war, a large 
share of the public disepprobation which has been 
given to Massacliusetis, might have fallen to Vir- 
ginia. What were these doctrines? The courts 
of Virginia have asserted that they have a right to 
determine on the constitutionality of any law or 
treaty of the United States, and to expound them 
according to their own views, even if they should 
vary from the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States. They have asserted more—that 
from their decision there could be no appeal to the 
supreme court of the United States, and that there 
exists in congress no power to frame a law, oblig- 
ing the court of the state, in the last resort, to sub- 
mit its decision to the supervision of the supreme 
court of the United States; or if he did not misun- 
derstand the doctrine, to withdraw from the state 
tribunals controversies involving the laws of United 
States, and to place them before the federal judi- 
ciary. Tam a friend, said Mr. C. a true friend, to 
state rights; but not in all cases as they are assert- 
ed. The states have their appointed orbit; so has the 
union; and each should be confined within its fair, 
legitimate and constitutional sphere. We should 
equally avoid that subtle process of argument 
which dissipates into air the powers of this govern- 
ment, and that spirit of encroachment which would 
snatch from the states, powers not delegated to 
the general government. We shall thus escape 
both the dangers I noticed—that of relapsing into 
the alarming weakness of the confederation, which 
was described as a mere rope of sand, and also 
that other, perhaps not the greatest danger, conso- 
lidation. No man deprecates more than I do the 
idea of consolidation; yet, between separation and 
consolidation, painful as would be the alternative, 
he would greatiy prefer the latter. 
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Mr. Clay would now proceed to endeavor to dis- 
ecover the real difference, in the interpretation of 
the constitution, between the gentlemen on the 
other side and himself. It was agreed that there 
was no power in the general government but that 
which is expressly granted, or which is impliable 
from an express grant. The difference then must 
be in the application of this rule. The gentleman 
from Virginia, who had favored the house with so 
able an argument on the subject, had conceded, 
though somewhat reluctantly, the existence of in- 
cidental powers, but he contended that they must 
have a direct and necessary reiation to some speci. 
fied power. Granted. But who is to judge of this 
relation? And what rule can you prescribe differ. 
ent from that which the constitution has required, 
that it should be necessary and proper? Whatever: 
may be the rule, in whatever language you may 
choose to express it, there must be a certain de- 
gree of discretion left to the agent who is to apply 
it. But gentlemen are alarmed at this discretion; 
that law of tyrants; on which they cartend there 
is no limitation. It should be observed, in the 
first place, that the gentlemen are necessarily 
brought, by the very course of reasoning which 
they themselves employ, by all the rules which 
they would lay down for the constitution, to cases 
where discretion must exist. Butis there no limi- 
tation, no security against the abuse of i:? Yes, 
there is such security in the fact of our being mem- 
bers of the same society, equally affected ourselves 
by the laws we promulgate. ‘There is the further 
security in the oath which is taken to support the 
constitution, and which will tend to restrain con- 
gress from deriving powers which are not proper 
and necessary. There is the yet further security, 
that, at the end of every two years, the members 
must be amenable to the people for the manner in 
which their trust has been performed. And there 
remains also that further, though awful security, 
the last resort of society, which he contended be- 
longed alike to the people and to the states in their 
sovereign capacity, to be exercised in extreme 
cases, and when oppression becomes intolerable, 
the right of resistance. ‘Take the gentleman’s own 
doctrine, (Mr. Barbour) the most restricted which 
had been asserted, and what other securities have 
we against the abuse of power, than those which I 
have enumerated? Say that there must be an ab- 
solute necessity to justify the exercise of an impli- 
ed power, who is to define that absolute necessity, 
and then to apply it? Who is to be the judge? 
Where is the security against transcending that 
limit? The rule the gentleman contends for has 
no greater security than that insisted upon by us. 
It equally leads to the same discretion, a sound 
discretion, exercised under all the respousibility 
of a solemn oath, of a regard to our fair fame, of a 
knowledge that we are ourselves the subjects of 
those laws which we pass, and lastly, of the right of 
resisting insupportable tyranny. And, by way of 
illustration, Mr. C. said, thai, if the sedition act 
had not been condemned by the indignant voice of 
the community, the right of resistance would have 
accrued. If congress assumed the power to con- 
trol the right of speech, and to assail, by penal 
statutes, that greatest of all the bulwarks of liberty, 
the freedom of the press, and there were no otler 
means to arrest their progress, but that to which 
he had referred, lamentable as would be the ap- 
peal, such a» monstrous abuse of power he con- 
seeoee would aufhorfse a recurrence to that 
fight: 


\ 





If, then, the gentlemen on the other side and 
himself differed.so little in their general princi- 
ples, as he thought he had shown, he would pro- 
ceed, for a few moments, to look at the constitu- 
tion a little more in detail. I have contended, 
seid Mr. C. that the power to construct post roads, 
is expressly granted in the power to establish post 
roads. If it be, there is an end of the controversy; 
but if not, the next enquiry is, whether that power 
may be fairly deduced by implication, from any of 
the specified grants of power. To shew that the 
power is expressly granted, I might safely appeal 
to the arguments already used, to prove that the 
words establish, in this case, can mean only one 
thing—the right of making. Several gentlemen 
had contended that the word had a different sense; 
and one had resorted to the preamble of the con- 
stitution to shew that the phrase “to establish jus- 
tice,” there used, did not convey the power of crea- 
tion. If the word “establish”? was there to be taken 
in the sense which gentlemen claimed for it, that 
of adoption or designation, congress could have 
had a choice only of systems of justice pre-existing. 
Would any gentleman contend that they were 
obliged to take the Justitian code, the Napoleon 
code, the code of civil, or the code of common or 
canon law? Establishment means in the preamble, 
as in other cases, construction, formation, creation, 
Let me ask, in all cases of crime, which are merely 
malum prohibitum, if you do not resort to construc. 
tion, to creating, when you make the offence. By 
your laws denouncing certain acts as criminal of- 
fences, laws which the good of society required 
you to pass, and to adapt to our peculiar condition, 
you do construct and create a system of rules, to 


be administered by the judiciary. But gentlemen 


say that the word cannot mean make; that vou 
would not say, for example, to establish a ship, to 
establish a chair. In the application of this, as of 
all other terms, you must be guided by the nature 
of the subject; and if it cannot properly be used in 
all cases, it does not follow that it cannot be in anv. 
And when we take into consideration, that, under 
the old articles of confederation, congress had over 
the subject of post roads just as much power as 
gentlemen allow to the exieting government, that 
it was the general scope and spirit of the new con- 
stituiion to eniarge the powers of the general go- 
vernment, and that, in fact, in this very clause, the 
power to establish post offices, which was alone 
pussessed, by the former government, he thonght 
that he might safely consider the argument, on this 
part of the subject, as successfully maintained. 
With respect to military roads, the concession that 
they may be made when called for by the emergen- 
cy, is admitting that the constitution conveys the 
power. And we may safely appeal to the judg- 
ment of the candid and enlightened, to decide 
between the wisdom of these two constructions of 
which one requires you to wait for the exercise of 
your power, until the arrival of an emergency, 
which may not allow you to exert it, and the other, 
without denying you the power, if you can exercise 
it during the emergency, claims the right of pro- 
viding beforehand against the emergency. 

Que member had stated what appeared to him a 
conclusive arguinent against the power to cut ca. 
nals, that he had understood that a proposition, 
made in the convention to insert such a power, was 
rejected. ‘Yo this argument more than one suffi- 
cientanswer could be made. I the first place the 
fact itself had been denied, and he had never yet 


} seen any evidence of it. But, suppose that the pro- 


position had been made and overruled, unless tht 
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motives of the refusal to insert it were known, 
gentlemen were not authorised. to draw the infe 


_ fence, that it was from hostility to the power, or 


from a desire to withhold it from congress. Might 
not one of the objections be, that the power was 
fairly to be inferred from some of the specific grants 


of power, and that it was therefore not necessary 


‘to insert the proposition: that to adopt it indeed | 
might lead to weaken or bring into doubt other in- 
cidental powers not enumerated? A member from 
‘New: York, (Mr. Storrs) whose absence Mr. C. re- 
gretted on this occasion, not only on account of the 
great aid which might have been expected: from 
him, but from the cause of that absence, had inform- 
ed him that, in the convention of that state, one of 
the objections to the constitution by the antifederal- 
ists was, that it was understood to convey to the ge- 
neral government, the power to cut canals. How 
often, in the course of the proceedings of this 
house, do we reject amendments, upon the sole 
ground that they are not necessary, the principle 
of the amendment being already contained in the 
proposition. ; 

Mr. C. referred to the Federalist, for one moment, 
to shew that the only notice taken of that clause 
of the constitution which relates to post roads, was 
favorable to his construction. The power, that 
He had 
endeavored. to shew not only that it was perfectly 
harmless, but that every exercise of it must be ne- 
cessarily beneficial. Nothing which tends to facili- 
tate intercourse among the states, says the Fede- 
ralist, can be unworthy of the public care. What 
intercourse? Even if restricted on the narrowest 
theory of gentlemen, on the other side, to the in- 
tercourse of intelligence, they deny that to us, since 
they will not admit that we have the power to re- 
pair or improve the way, the right of which they 
yield us. Ina more liberal and enlarged sense of 
the word, it will comprehend all. those various 
means of accomplishing the object, which are cal- 
culated to render us a homeogenous people—one 
in feeling, in interest, and affection; as we are one 
in our political relation. 

Was there not a direct and intimate relation 
between the power to make war and military roads 
and canals? It was in vain that the convention 
should have confided to the general government 
the tremendous power of declaring war—should 
have imposed upon it the duty to employ the whole 
physical means of the nation, to render the war, 
whatever may be its character, successful and glo- 
rious; if the power is withheld of transporting and 
distributing those means. Let us appeal to facts 
which are sometimes worth volumes of theory. 
We have recently had a war raging on all the four 
quarters of the union. The only circumstance, 
which gave me pain at the close of that war, the 
detention of Moose Island, would.not have occur. 
ed, if we had possessed military roads, Why did 
not the union—why did not Massachusetts muke a 
struggle to to re-conquer the island? Not for the 
want of men; not for the want of patriotism, he 
hoped, but from the want of physical ability to 
march a force sufficient to dislodyre the enemy. On 
the north western frontier, millions of money, and 
some of the most precious blood of the state from 
which I have the honor to come, were wastefully 
expended for the want of such roads. My honora- 
ble friend from Ohio, (gen. Harrison,) who com. 
manded the army in that quarier, could furnish a 
volume of evidence on this subject. What now 
paralizes our arms on the southern frontier, and oc- 
casioned the recent massacre of fifty of our brave 





soldiers? What but the want of proper means for 
the communication of intelligence, and for the 
transportation of our resources from point to point? 

Whether we refer to our own experience, or to that 
of other countries, we cannot fail to perceive the 
great value of military roads. Those great mas- 
ters of the world, the Romans, how did they sustain 
their power so many centuries, diffusing law and 
liberty, and intelligence all around them? They 
made permanent military roads; and among the ob- 

jects of interest, which Europe now presents, sre 

the remains of those Roman roads, which are shewn 
to the curious enquirer. If there were no other 
monument remaining ofthe sagracity, and of the illns- 

trious deeds of the unfortunate captive of St. Hele- 
na, the internal improvements which he made, the 
road from Hamburgh to Basle, would perpetuate 
his memory to future ages. In making these allue 
sions let me not be misunderstood. I do not de- 

sire to see military roads established for the pur- 
pose of conquest, but of defence; and as a part of 
that preparation which should be made in a season 

of peace for a season of war, I do not wish to see 
this country ever in that complete’state of prepa- 
ration for war, for which some contend, that is, 
that we should constantly have a large standing 
army, well disciplined, and always ready to act. 

I want to see the bill, reported by my friend from 
Ohio, or some other einbracing an effective militia 

system, passed into a !aw; and a chain of roads 

and ¢anals, by the aid of which our physical means 

can be promptly transported to any required point. 

These, connected with a small military establish- 
ment to keep up our forts and garrisons, constitute 
the kind of preparation for war, which, it appeared 
to him, this country ought to make. No man, who 
has paid the least attention to the .operations of 
modern war, can have failed to remark how essen- 
tial good roads and canals are to the success of 
those operations. How often have battles been 

won by celerity and rapidity of movement? It was 

one of the most essential circumstances in war. 
But, without good roads it wus impossible! He 
recalled to the recollection of some of the mem- 

bers the fact that, in the senate, several years ago, 
an honorable friend of his (Mr. Bayard) whose pre- 

mature death he ever deplored—who was an orna- 

ment to the councils of bis country; and whom, 
when abroad, he found the able and fearless advo- 
cate of her rights—had, in supporting a subscrip- 
tion which he proposed the United States should 

make to the stock of the Delaware and Chesapeake 
canal company, earnestly recommended the mea. 

sure as connected with our operations in war. I 
listened to my friend with some incredulity, and 
thought he pushed his argument too far. I had, 
soon after, a practical evidence of its justness. 

For, in travelling from Philadeiphia, in the fall of 
1813, I saw transporting, by government, from Elk 
river to the Delawaae, large quantities of massy 
timbers for the construction of the Guerriere or the 

Franklin, or both; and judging from the number of 
weegons and horses, and the nember of days em- 
ployed, I believe the additional expense of that sin- 

gle operation, would have gone very far to complete 
that canal, whose cause was espoused with so.much 

eloquence in the senate; and with so much effect, 

too, bills having passed that body more than once to 
give aid, in some shape or other, to that canal. 
With notorious facts like this, was it not obvious 
that a line of military canals was not only necessary 
and proper, but almost indispensible to the war 
making power? % 

(To be concluded in next number. ) 


